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FAVOURS RETURNED. 


An interesting meeting was lately held in a well- 
known reading-room in the northern part of the 
metropolis. The persons composing it were all of 
them working-people, and the object professedly was 
to form a society for the purpose of sending mis- 
sionaries among the middle and upper classes of 
the community. John Duggin, a sailcloth-worker, 
occupied the chair, and professed his readiness to 
give all needful explanations. He said it was a 
notorious fact that, for a number of years past, the 
middle and upper classes had taken a great interest 
in the morals of the lower, trying to abate their 
habits of intemperance, to introduce knowledge 
amongst them, and to get their children trained up 
in the way they should go. This was a very obliging 
thing on the part of the rich towards the poor; and 
the poor felt duly grateful for it, as would by and by 
be seen. Now things were so far changed, that those 
who had once been called the better class of people, 
were more in need of moral improvement than ever 
their inferiors had been; and it became the duty of 
their poorer brethren to reciprocate their former good 
deeds. He would not enlarge upon the matter, for he 
knew there were abler men than himself prepared to 
address them upon it; he would content himself in 
the meantime with calling upon Mr Hobson to move 
the first resolution. 

Mr Hobson, whom we understand to be a coster- 
monger, accordingly rose and said that he was happy 
to take part in this movement, as he considered it 
pressingly needed. At all times, he observed, the 
lying advertisements of shopkeepers, and their many 
tricks to secure custom, had been matter of scandal. 
How to inveigle simple people, especially of the 
gentler sex—how to pass off inferior goods upon them 
—how to make them buy more than they wanted or 
could afford—how, in short, to pillage them, had, from 
the earliest ages, been the leading purposes of many 
belonging to that class. But all of these practices 
were innocent in comparison with others which late 
years had revealed. It had been found, by Dr 
Hassall and others, on strictly scientific grounds, 
that a great proportion of those dealing in articles of 
food were in the habit of adulterating them to a 
serious extent, careless though they should thus 
derange the stomachs and ruin the health of their 
customers, so that they should be able to put a little 
more money into their own pockets. To such an 
extent had this system been carried, that it was 
impossible to be sure of the genuineness of a single 
article of food or drink, whatever might be the price 


paid for it. ‘The working-classes were great sufferers 
by this system; and it was a strange but an actual 
anomaly of our age, that a serious brewer might be 
subscribing to ragged schools and churches with one 
hand, while cheating the ragged out of their money 
with the other. To pass from these matters—he 
would proceed to advert to various delinquencies of 
the middle classes which had been brought to light 
within the last two or three years. First came the 
trial of Paul, Strachan, and Bates for appropriation 
of the property of others intrusted to them—the 
first of the trio being a man who had not only been, 
to all outward appearance, a respectable man, but one 
who took a lead in all religious plans for the benefit 
of humbler people. Next, we had the Royal British 
Bank directors and the directors of the Eastern 
Banking Corporation establishing and keeping up a 
fraudulent system for the reception of poor people’s 
money, in order that they might use it for their own 
purposes. Still, all these iniquities were insignificant 
in comparison with those which were revealed by the 
crisis of November 1857. Then did the mercantile 
community shine forth in what he feared he must 
describe as its true colours. Banks were found to 
have been kept up for years in good appearances and 
with large dividends, which had in reality lost all 
their capital. Manufacturing and commercial con- 
cerns had been started without capital, had been 
constantly losing from the beginning, and yet were 
kept up in fair show by assistance from banks, till it 
was no longer possible, and a crash ensued. ‘Thus 
selfish adventurerism had been encouraged, honest 
trade had been made nearly impossible, and thousands 
of innocent simple people had been deprived of their 
all. It was evident that, while the middle classes 
were accustomed to consider themselves as a highly 
moral community, as indeed the principal depositaries 
of the virtues in this country, the love of gain had 
eaten into them as a great corruption, and was threat- 
ening to swamp all truth and honesty amongst them, 
unless a remedy were provided. He (Mr Hobson) 
therefore felt pleased in moving the first resolution, 
That it has become eminently necessary for the 
working-classes to adopt measures for checking, as 
far as possible, the rapid deterioration of morals which 
cupidity is evidently producing amongst those engaged 
in commerce. The resolution was duly seconded, and 
carried without a dissentient voice. 

Mr Jones, a second-hand bookseller, rising to move 
the second resolution, told the meeting that he had 


he had been a servant in several respectable situations. 


had some opportunities of observing the domestic 
habits of the people who called themselves genteel, as 
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He had become fully convinced that the prompting 
cause of that eagerness for riches which the preceding 
speaker so much deplored, was the prevalence of 
luxurious habits amongst those in fault. A man was 
thought nothing of unless he lived in a fine house, 
and entertained his friends with rich food and costly 
wines. His wife and daughters must dress elegantly, 
and partake of expensive amusements. Dving nothing 
whatever, they were a cause of outlay to their husband 
and father, without contributing anything to the 
general stock. He was thus obliged to devote himself, 
body and soul, to the making of money. Money must 
be had by whatever means, Could it be wondered at 
if, in these circumstances, many foul and fraudulent 
things were done? Sad to say, the luxuries and 
fineries on which the money was spent, gave little 
real enjoyment—often none at all—might rather be 
said to create inconvenience and bring pain, than do 
any real . They ministered chiefly to vanity. 
He could testify from his own observation, that the 
dozen people sitting at a superb dinner which lasted 
two hours, were generally very dull and languid. 
You rarely heard a hearty Jangh among them. Such 
a thing would indeed be considered improper. And 
after the entertainment was over, and the guests gone 
home, the whole affair was forgotten, and the party 
immediately became as much strangers to each other 
asever. The truth is, fineness banishes friendliness, 
and you had to stay among plain people in the 
country, if you wished that anybody should care for 
you. One great object of the ambition of the people 
he was spenking of was to keep a carriage of their 
own and drive in the parks. But it was not for the 
sake of any enjoyment they had in carriage-driving in 
those places. Look in their dull inanimate faces, as 
they pass along, and you must see there is no enjoy- 
ment in it. It was all for the sake of vanity. The 
only thing relished was the reflection that they must 
be looked on as people of some importance ; otherwise 
they could not afford to keep the carriage. Now 
it was clear that these were all contemptible objects, 
utterly degrading to those who cherished them; that 
there could be no true moral dignity, and no true 
Christian virtue, where the only things thought of 
were how to make fine shows in the eyes of one’s 
neighbours. It appeared that even when these people 
professed to take part in plans for the improvement 
of the poor, it was in the spirit of vanity, rather 
than that of benevolence. They wished to appear 
in the position of people who could patronise the 

. They professed all the time to be zealous 
supporters of religion, and particularly anxious to 
make the poor religious. But true religion was far 
more wanting among themselves than among the 
poor; and a mission from the poor among the rich, 
or those who make riches their idol, was now the 
thing needful. When Christianity began, it was 
a preaching by the poor to the rich. Its founder 
had not whereon to lay his head. Its first apostles 
were working-men. The voice raised by them 
thrills through society to this hour. Suppose Dives, 
Nicodemus, and the rich young man had tried to 
make a similar religious impression on their fellow- 
citizens, would they have succeeded? ‘Tie question 
requires no answer. ‘Now, seeing how given up 
these money-lunting people are to all sorts of vanities, 
and how in them, owing to that base idolatry, all the 
nobler traits of humanity are in a manner lost, I 
think it becomes us,’ said Mr Jones, ‘that we who 
are unembarrassed with the world’s possessions should 
bestir ourselves to go among them and try to recall 
them to a sense of the higher aims of life. Let us 
hold up before them an unflattering account of their 
iniquitous practices. Let us denounce the luxuries 

the vanities for whose sake they strain to get 
wealth. Let us endeavour to impress upon them the 


moral grandeur of the honest man who is contented 
with moderate things, and the high gratifications 
which wait upon frugal contentment. ‘There are 
amongst us, I trust, abundance of men both able and 
willing to go forth upon this mission, and it is men, 
and not funds, that are wanting. I therefore with 
all confidence move, That a soviety be formed for the 
sending out of missionaries among the upper classes.’ 
The motion was carried by acclamation, 

Mr Smith, who described himself as a journeyman 
carpenter, supporting a wife and six children on thirty 
shillings a week, moved for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to carry out the objects of the meeting. He 
said he had long felt how unsatisfactory was the con- 
dition of the upper class of people in this country, 
There were strong moral agencies, or what professed 
to be such, at work for the maintenance of sound 
morality in the community; but it was only too 
manifest that these had little effect upon the class in 
question. ‘The universal devotion to vanity amongst 
that class, and the soul-corrupting chase of riches 
wherewith to gratify their vanity, had been depicted 
by the preceding speaker. ‘Tlie humbler classes, being 
comparatively exempt from these degrwling influ- 
ences, might well assume the duty of seeking to place 
their neighbours upon a higher moral platform—not, 
he trusted, in a pharisaic, but in a truly philanthropic 
spirit. He could not doubt that, both by their 
preachings on the meanness of all mere wealth- 
seeking, and by the example they held forth of 
contentment with their own humble gains, they 
would in time accomplish a reform in their better- 
housed and betier-clad brethren, There was one 
consequence of mammon-worship in the middle and 
upper classes which he especially deplored, and that 
was the difficulty they professed to feel in regard 
to matrimony. Marriage was an institution noet- 
edly favourable to virtue. Working-men generally 
married early, and so promoted at once their happi- 
ness and their virtue. But what a working-man 
could do on one hundred a year or less, a mercantile 
man or a gentleman professed to be unable to do 
on three! ‘This was of course a confession that his 
class prefers fine outward appearances to the reality 
of virtue, and that he, as a member of the class, must 
yield to the rule. The consequences were deplorable, 
Every honest working-man must grieve to think that, 
while he dares to be poor with honest marriage, there 
are thousands upon thousands of his fellow-men—men 
of perhaps good education—men who go to church— 
men who are perhaps very good fellows in their hearts 
—so far given up to a corrupt idea of life, that they 
deliberately reject this good course. If anything 
more than another could demonstrate the pressing 
call there was for a mission to the well-off, it was 
surely this. He trusted in a few years to see some 
telling effects upon this plague-spot of refined society ; 
but he believed it could not be till men had been 
brought to see that there are better things in this world 
than riches, and the shows which riches enab’e men 
to make. The whole of these errors, indeed, were 
inwrought with each other as part of one system, 
Men were a bane to women, instead of a blessing, 
almost solely because they prefer riches to honesty, 
and show to substance. Whenever we can open their 
eyes to the true value of money in a just relation to 
wants, we may expect to see the gentler and more 
helpless portion of our species treated more generally 
in a becoming manner, and the happiness of society 
proportionately advanced. 

‘The meeting now separated, its objects being so far 
accomplished. Au operative bookbinder, who reports 
it to us, states that there was an appearance of much 
good feeling throughout. The people present seemed 


deeply sensible of the sad case of their brethren of 
the middle and. upper classes, and determined to 
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make a strenuous effort for the bringing about of a 
reform. ‘The speakers delivered themselves, as may 
be seen, in good language, and seemed anxious to avoid 
all expressions calculated to raise feelings of irrita- 
tion. How far the designed mission will succeed in 
checking the corrupting agencies now so conspicuous 
in operation throughout society, remains to be seen. 
The mission, we may say, has our best wishes, and 
may reckon upon our steady support. 


TURKISH RAILWAYS. 


Tr is impossible to doubt that of all the levers of 


modern civilisation, the railway is the greatest. It 
has already revolutionised the habits of the old 
countries of Europe; and although it was onve 
supposed to be suitable only for countrieg already 
deusely populated, and having an established goods 
and passenger traffic, we find in the United States 
that the railway actually precedes population, and 
stretches through forests and prairies, to pioneer the 
settlements of man. ‘The railway proprietor in 
this way becomes a landholder of extraordinary 
magnitude. He not merely a line of rail, 
and the land it stands on, but a broad band of the 
earth’s surface, which, being intersected by locomotive 
facilities, may be turned at once into farming and 
building lots of the most valuable description. ‘The 
company buys a waste, having no communication 
with the civilised world, and in a short space of time 
re-sells this land at a value enormously enhanced hy 
the communication which annually adds thousands to 
the population, and takes to market produce that 
increases in a geometrical ratio, It is true that 
in America, through competing lines and financial 
jobbing, the results do not always answer tle expecta- 
tions of the projectors. But if we set aside these 
illegitimate influences, the principle is undoubtedly 
sound in the case of a line that goes through a rich 
soil, and is not beset with engineering difficulties. 

Turkish railways occupy a middle position between 
the svstem of Europe, which subserves compact popu- 
lations, ang the system of the western parts of 
America, which entirely precedes them. In Turkey, 
there are towns, and some of considerable size; but 
on the intermediate parts of the proposed lines, from 
the scanty population, there would be little or 
no loval personal traffic; recourse, therefore, must 
be had to the American system, of the railway com- 
pany becoming a landholder on a large scale, so as 
to absorb to the credit-side of the enterprise as much 
as possible of the prospective rise in the value of 
the land adjoining the railway. Passenger-traffic will 
thus be drawn to the railway by increased settlement 
on the line. But the great revenue will be from the 
valuable agricultural and mineral products, which at 
present have no outlet in consequence of the enormous 
price of transport on mule or camel back. 

The political importance of railways to Turkey can 


' searcely be overestimated. One great cause of the 


oppression and misgovernment of the internal. parts of 
this empire, which are removed from the observation 
of the diplomatic and consular corps, is the distance 
and inaccessibility of these satrapships. This will all 
be altered under a system of railway reticulation. 
With the electric wire extending from one country to 
another, it becomes.like one town. Everybody is in 
presence of public opinion, and no population can 
remain semi-barbarous that habitually associates with 
others more civilised in a railway-train. We have 
seen the effect of the overland transit through Evypt. 
In the beginning of this century, it was dangerous to 
go any distance from the walls of an Egyptian town. 
Even under the vigorous and intelligent despotism. of 
Mohammed Ali, a journey to Suez was not unattended 


with danger. But from the moment the transit was. 


fairly established, the Arabs of the line became 
altered men, and instead of their hand being against 
every man, and every man’s hand against them, their 
constant anxiety was to get the well-remunerated 
employment the British agents could give them. 

The first executed of the railways of the Ottoman 
empire is from Alexandria to Suez; and this: reminds 
us that Turkish railways are important to us, 
not merely in relation to the trade of our Turkish 
merchants with the interior, but in relation to our 
connection with India. What may be accomplished 
by large steamers like the Leviathan, in course of 
time, we cannot, of course, predict ; and it will require 
very extraordinary speed in vessels doubling the Cape 
of Good Hope to make up the difference of the more 
direct overland routes: for it must be remembered 
that there are much shorter ways of getting to India 
than by Suez: such, for instance, is the projected line 
of the Euphrates Valley, which proceeds by Antioch 
to Bagdad and Bassorah. ‘The celebrated Euphrates 
expedition, under General Chesney, did not result in 
introducing the regular navigation of this river for 
goods and passenger traffic to India; the Egyptian 
being found to be the preferable route (although not so 
direct), in consequence of the easy access to the port 
of Alexandria, the facilities offered by the Mahmoudieh 
canal, the steam-navigation of the Nile, and the 
security of the land-route from Cairo to Suez. On 
the other hand, by the Euphrates route, there was a 
tedious land journey, and considerable obstructions 
in the rocks and shallows, except during a few weeks 
in spring, in consequence of the melting of the snows 
of the Taurus. But since the introduction of railways, 
and of vessels constructed by Messrs Laird, of a light 
draught of water, the Euphrates Valley line has 
attracted general attention; and a company has been 
formed to construct a railway from the mouth of the 
Orontes to ‘Taber Castle, on the Euphrates, passing 
very close to the city of Aleppo, and thus providing 
for a considerable local traffic; for Aleppo has 70,000 
inhabitants, and a large trade of exported produce, 
and import of British manufactures, which is at 
present carried on on mule and camel back. 

When this first short railway is completed, steamers 
of light draught will be introduced for some years, 
in order to carry on the communication to Bassorah, 
at the head of the Persian Gulf, until the whole line 
of railway is completed. The total line of the railway 
from the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf would 
be 1200 miles; it is therefore only to a perhaps 
distant futurity we may look for the completion of 
the whole line. But once arrived at the Euphrates, 
the whole track through Mesopotamia to Bagdad and 
Bassorah is a dead flat, traversing the richest part 
of the ancient Babylonian empire. Bagdad itself is a 
large city, carrying on a considerable trade with the 
western parts of Persia; and there can be no doubt 
that many light goods would be transported by rail. 
When all is completed, the transit from Bombay to 
Maita, which, by the Red Sea, takes twenty-one days, 
could be accomplished in fourteen. 

The great anxiety of the company is. to complete, 
in as short a space of time as possible, the first portion 
of the railway, beginning with Suédiah. The Bay of 
Antioch is here very spacious, and free from rocks, 
the holding-ground. good; only a small mole is 
required, on account of the south-easterly winds, The 
learned Dr Holt Yates, formerly secretary of the Syro- 
Egyptian Society, writes of this place as follows: “The 
importance of Sucdiah, in a political and commercial 
point of view, cannot be doubted. Situated at the 
very gates of Asia Minor, in a fine bay at the mouth 
of a large river, which communicates with an exten- 
sive fertile country, abounding in silk, grain, and fruits, 
flocks and herds, sheltered by lofty mountains, which. 
are well wooded, and shew indications of coal, copper, 
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and iron ores, with plenty of lime and stone for 
building, an abundance of running water, and a fine 
climate—it attracted the attention of the ancient 
Romans, who, as long as they held possession of 
Syria, made Antioch the seat of government.’ 

Proceeding northward and westward round the 
coast of Asia Minor, we come to Smyrna, the great 
port of this division of the Ottoman Empire, towards 
the Mediterranean. Formerly, Smyrna was the place 
of export of caravan-produce, and of the import of 
manufactures which found their way to Persia. But 
the opening up of the trade of Trebizonde caused this 
part of the trade of Smyrna to decline. For many 
years, no goods have ever gone from England to Persia 
by the Smyrna caravans. All find their way by 
Trebizonde and Erzeroum. But there is a very large 
local export trade in figs, grain, and dye-stuffs for 
manufactures. Aidin is in the interior, the centre of 
this large trade; and a railway has been subscribed 
for, and, we believe, commenced, between the port 
and this important internal entrepdt of western Asia 
Minor. Smyrna itself is a large city, having a con- 
siderable corps of British merchants, as well as those 
of the other countries bordering the Mediterranean, 
particularly French from Marseille, Italians from 
Genoa and Leghorn, and Austrians from Trieste. 

Passing round to the north of Asia Minor, we 
come to Samsoun, and are again reminded that at 
no distant period Asia Minor, rather than Egypt, is 
the gate of India; and that when the lines across 
Moldavia and Galicia are finished, that by Samsoun 
to Diarbekir and Bagdad is the shortest of all 

ible routes to India, not excepting that of the 
uphrates Valley. 

This is no chimera, for the Porte has just conceded 
to Englishmen of the highest respectability the power 
to construct a railway from Samsoun to Tokat and 
Sivas, the latter town being not very far distant 
from Diarbekir, the first important town in the vale 
of the Tigris, beyond which all is plain to Mosul 
and Bagdad; in fact, all the Lower Tigris is a dead 
flat. This line does not go through wastes or regions 
of desert, but a rich country, with several very large 
towns, where valuable productions are most abundant, 
and wanting only carriage to a port, instead of the 
slow, tedious, and expensive transport on the backs 
of animals. Tokat has inexhaustible copper-mines, 
which, for want of transport and other facilities, are 
not sufficiently utilised. Sivas is the centre of a 
district which produces in abundance most of those 
articles so extensively exported from Asia Minor to 
the manufacturing districts of England, in addition to 
fruits and grains. So that for this first stage of what 
we may call the direct India railway, there cannot 
fail to be an enormous local traffic. ‘ But how,’ it is 
asked, ‘ are we to get to Samsoun most conveniently?’ 
We answer, by rail from Calais to Galatz. This line 
is already completed across Germany and through 
the greater part of Galicia. The Moldavian line 
across a dead flat is all that would be wanting, on 
the completion of the line to Sivas, to make the 
communication by rail and steam uninterrupted. 
We believe it is not the intention of those who have 
received this valuable concession, to bring it into the 
money-market in its present state; but as the Porte 
has guaranteed 7 per cent., and engaged to take up 
one-third of the shares, we look upon the project 
as certain to be carried out. We think Turkey 
has acted wisely in the exercise of this liberality. 
The future prosperity of the Ottoman Empire is 
more likely to be found in the opening up of these 
productive internal regions, than by any other mea- 
sures that can possibly be devised. 

Until the ports of Turkey are cheaply accessible 
to the mineral and agricultural productions of the 

possessed from 


time immemorial loses half its value. This great 
principle is in Turkey like a fire without fuel, or a 
noble human faculty torpid from inadequate exercise, 
or inefficient from inadequate means. 

We now pass from Asia to Europe, where we find 
several projects of railway, the most comprehensive 
of which is no doubt the Grand Trunk Railway from 
Constantinople to Belgrade vid Adrianople. That 
this line may ultimately be executed, we look on as 
highly probable, because it is the ancient Roman 
line from the eastern capital to Mesia. Adrianople, 
Philippopoli, Sophia, and Belgrade, are all very little 
out of the straight line to Vienna. But such a line 
can be executed only by a company of colossal capital, 
in consequence of its great extent, not only across the 
rich and level plains of Roumelia, but also through 
the gorges of the Taurus and its spurs, that extend 
all the way from Tatar-Bazardjik to Niza, on the 
borders of Servia; in all which region much tunnel- 
ling would be requisite. 

A less expensive project is the line from Rustchuk, 
the large grain-emporium on the Lower Danube, to 
Enos, on the Mediterranean below the Dardanelles — 
not going over the Balkan, but round it on the shores 
of the Black Sea; and a still shorter line is from 
Rustchuk to Varna. But both these schemes are as 
yet only projects. In the case of the railway from 
Kustendji to Czernavoda, which cuts off the great 
tongue formed by Lower Bulgaria or the Dobrudscha, 
the capital has already been subscribed, and the 
preliminary works actually begun. If any one looks 
at the map of this part of Turkey in Europe, it will 
be seen that the Danube, instead of continuing its 
easterly course to the Black Sea, makes a great 
detour to the north, and enters it by several encum- 
bered channels, the entrance to which, from the sea, 
is practicable only to vessels of small tonnage, and 
to these only in fair weather. At one time, a depth 
of fourteen feet was maintained over the bar by arti- 
ficial means, but latterly it has not exceeded eleven 
feet, the width being five hundred yards. Yet the 
trade of Galatz and Ibraila, the former the port 
of Moldavia, and the latter of Wallachia, has in- 
creased fifteenfold between 1838 and 1852. ‘Thus, 
from the small and uncertain depth of water, and the 
difficulties of the navigation through the channels of 
the delta, the trade has been confined to vessels of 
very light draught, which is seriously obstructive of 
much direct commerce with the west of Europe, in 
which large vessels only can be profitably employed. 
The consequence is that the trade is very much 
confined to Levantine coasting-vessels of small ton- 
nage. Captain Spratt has paid especial attention 
to the mouths of the Danube, and has produced new 
charts of the Sulina and St George mouths; and it 
would ap from communications with him, and 
study on the spot, that it would take an enormous 
sum to establish a depth on the bar of twenty feet, 
so as to enable vessels of 800 tons to cross it at all 
times. 

A very large proportion of the foreign grain im- 
ported into England now comes from those Danubian 
principalities, which are so much before the public in 
relation to political matters, which we will not now 
touch upon. But although the trade has increased so 
enormously, the internal arrangements for conduct- 
ing it are still of a very rude character. From the 
western districts of Wallachia, the grain is sent by 
land to Kalafat, or down the Aluta, which separates 
Great from Little Wallachia, to the mouth of the 
river, and thence by barges to Ibraila. From Central 
Wallachia, Moldavia, and the interior of Bulgaria, 
the grain is brought mostly in carts to the Danube. 
The merchants employ agents to buy it in the 
country direct from the growers, and bring it to 
market at all risks, involving a great deal of loss, 
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delay, fraud, and wrangling. ‘There is, therefore, a 
great want of a cheap and commodious conveyance 
to a Black Sea port; and it has been found that by 
clearing out the ancient port of Constantia, called 
Kustendji, on the Black Sea, and making a rail- 
way to Tchernavoda, on the Danube, the tongue 
of the Dobrudscha would be cut off, a great circuit 
saved, and the dangerous, difficult, and inconvenient 
navigation of the mouths would be avoided. 

The main object of the proposed port and railway 
is to open the Black Sea to the products of the 
Danubian provinces more effectually, and thereby 
facilitate the trade with Western Europe. But a 
second object is to induce a return of population into 
Eastern Bulgaria, which is naturally one of the 
richest districts of Europe for the production of grain 
and the rearing of sheep, oxen, and horses. 

Kustendji, under the name of Constantia, was an 
important place, and had a large harbour in ancient 
times. The ruins of ancient temples, the remains 
of ancient moles and quays still visible, prove this. 
And, certainly, in whatever point of view it be 
regarded, there can scarcely be imagined a more 
favourable site for a commercial city. Kustendji is 
backed by a vast extent of country, perfectly open, 
but with a great depth of the richest soil, producing, 
whenever cultivated, crops of the finest grain. The 
surrounding country is high, and peculiarly healthy ; 
fever is rare; and the sheep, horses, and oxen, are fat 
and fine. The curse of the country has been war. The 
mouths of the Danube being in the hands of the 
Russians, the Danube below Silistria being undefended 
by any fortress of importance, and the coast having 
no safe harbour, this territory has always been over- 
run by the Russian forces at their first advance 
against Turkey, and made the prey of contending 
armies. A promontory running into the sea forms a 
natural protection from the north and north-east 
winds for a large area of water, which may, by 
dredging and enclosure, be converted, at a moderate 
expense, into a safe and commodious harbour, capable 
of receiving vessels of large tonnage. 

Captain Spratt has, since the reconnaissance made 
by him for the generals of the allies in July 1854, 
given much attention to the subject of this port and 
communication with the Danube ; and he is of opinion 
that, with a north-east entrance, it is accessible as a 
harbour of refuge in any wind. A breakwater will 
be carried out four hundred yards. It is therefore 
considered that it will have six times the accom- 
modation of Odessa; with a deeper entrance than 
that port, and a better exit for the despatch of 
business. The importance of this will appear when 
we mention, that in consequence of the troublesome 
navigation of the mouths of the Danube, freights to 
Odessa are generally one-third less than to Galatz. 
The position of Kustendji has the advantage over 
Odessa of being at all times free from ice in winter, 
while it is two hundred sea-miles nearer to the 
Bosphorus, and these two hundred miles are of 
dangerous navigation. 

With regard to the country to be passed over, we 
may mention that the Dobrudscha consists of five 
thousand square miles of rich soil, having a porous 
substratum generally of the coral rag and chalk for- 
mation. The general elevation of the country is 
about 300 feet above the level of the sea. At the 
northern extremity, however, the old formations 
appear, and have heaved up the younger formations, 
forming a fine range of mountains, rising, towards the 
extreme north, to an elevation of about 2500 feet, 
covered at their base, on the northern slopes, with fine 
forests. This vast extent of country is beautifully, 
but gently undulating, and is besides intersected and 
indented by numerous small valleys and dales, singu- 
larly tortuous and indeterminate in direction, but 


opening ultimately into a few large valleys run- 
ning to the Danube, and to lakes bordering on the 
Black Sea. The valleys have no streams to water 
them. Powerful springs rise at the head of some; 
but the rivulet thus formed dies almost at its 
source—is absorbed, forms a bit of green marsh, a 
mud-pool, and is lost. Very rarely is it that water 
runs on the face of the country. No ravines, no 
rocky or pebbly beds, worn by the rush of waters. 
At most are to be found some deep furrows on the 
steeper parts of the slopes, to shew that water does 
fall faster than the soil can absorb it. The porous 
substratum of coral rag and chalk absorbs the rain 
not retained by the deep free soil—a soil which 
resembles the finest garden-mould—and gives it off 
in springs, which gather in lakes towards the Danube 


_and the Black Sea, and little above their level, or 


are tapped by the wells of its inhabitants. The soil is 
of amazing depth; and grain-crops and grass of the 
finest quality grow on parcels scattered over the 
length and breadth of the land, produced without 
manure, under the most primitive methods of culture. 
Onions, beans, cabbages, seem to grow luxuriantly 
wherever sown. The oak, the wild-pear, the ash, the 
plane, are still to be found, though not of great 
dimensions, in natural forests of fine trees. 

The railway is proposed to be carried along a line 
of Iakes, which are, in fact, back-waters of the 
Danube; and the line will be as much as possible 
along the margin of these lakes, on an embankment 
from four to six feet in height; and we learn by the 
report of the company just issued, that accounts have 
been received from their engineers that the banking 
of the Danube was begun on the 22d of October 
last; that Turkish commissioners, appointed for the 
purpose, have marked out the land reserved by govern- 
ment for fortifications. Nearly all the tand on the 
line has been ascertained to be imperial property. 

Such are the railways now projected, or begun, in 
the Ottoman Empire. That others will follow, we 
cannot doubt; for the government of that country is 
most anxious that all the districts of the interior, 
capable of large production, should be put in com- 
munication with the coast. From the period of the 
Greek revolution, down to the termination of the 
Crimean war, Turkey, owing to innumerable domestic 
revolts, foreign war, and diplomatic crises, has never 
been out of hot water. A new period is now opening 
up for her; and we look forward to the time when 
a large amount of British capital will be securely 
vested in Turkish railways. 


SOMETHING ON MY MIND. 


Dark masses of my threatening fellow-creatures, 
cloaked and cowled; chosen assassins equipped with 
noiseless goloshes and daggers diminishing to a point, 
wherefrom drips a gout of gore; an executioner witha 
half-mask and a chopper, with its edge turned towards 
me; vague and unknown shapes following, following, 
with a deadly unswerving purpose, whithersoever I 
take my frightened way; a thousand strangers with 
uplifted armed right hands, exclaiming together, 
artistically, and in the pauses of slow music: ‘We 
swear, we swear,’ and doing it; half-a-dozen of inti- 
mate friends striking at my breast with a curious and 
varied collection of weapons, from an overwhelming 
sense of duty, and averting their looks for pity’s 
sake; secret conclaves setting down my name in 
blood, with a variety of other dismal pictures selected 
from the haunted chambers of imagination, had been 
presented to me in dreams for months. I was 
rendered miserable, through having been made a free- 
mason, with the terror of carrying about with me so 
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tremendous a secret. I felt that I was fated to be 
the unhappy wretch who should betray that which 
had been held sacred by multitudes for more than a 
thousand years. Nor was this idea altogether without 
grounds; for to so great a pitch of nervousness had 
I arrived, that I was continually whispering the 
matter confidentially to myself, and then, in the belief 
that I had spoken aloud, looking horror-stricken 
around me; or, not seldom, I would write it down 
upon slips of paper, which I afterwards took care to 
tear up small, or put them into the fire, or devoured 
them. 


Once, however, when engaged in this practice, a 
high wind, coming in at the open window, scattered 
these interesting disclosures in every direction, and 
drove me as nearly mad as a sane man could go. 
There were as many as twenty distinct revelations 
of the most mysterious fact in the world’s history 
thus set flying over space, so that any one might 
run and read them. Nineteen of these I recovered 
by means of almost superluman exertions. Two 
were reclaimed, at peril of life and limb, from a 
neighbour’s wall with chevaux-de-frise at the top of 
it; three of them had lodged in a very lofty tapering 
tree, which practically demonstrated the dreaded fact 
of my Sybilline leaves becoming poplar; five were 
carried into the river, and had to be rescued by boat; 
seven had been whirled into the kennel of a proverbi- 
ally savage dog, which, however, was so impressed by 
my eager haste and furious vehemence, that he vacated 
his quarters at the first summons, and fled, howling, 
to the utmost extent of his chain. One was brought 
down from a chimney-pot by a very small sweep, who, 
luckily for me and for himself, proved to my satis- 
faction that he had never been taught to read; one I 
found the kitten at play with in the garden, which 
presently I put to death accordingly, without open 
trial, after the manner of the tribunals of Westphalia ; 
the twentieth could nowhere be found. There was lying 
somewhere, patent to the first passer-by, an explicit 
solution of the whole art of freemasonry in my own 
peculiar and well-known handwriting. This thought, 
which was of a nature to make the most stolid anxious, 
excited me to frenzy. I went about demanding of my 
fellow-creatures whether they had seen a small piece 
of paper in the air lately. 

‘What paper? What was on it?’ inquired they. 

What was on it, indeed? A question not to be 
answered very readily. I did not go to bed for eight- 
and-forty-hours, and then I found the precious missing 
manuscript neatly deposited between my neckerchief 
and my false collar; after which I abstained from 
writing out the secret any more. I carried it about 
with me on my mind, nevertheless, and a very 
dreadful burden it was. Waking or sleeping, but 
especially sleeping, 1 was always picturing to myself 
the consequences of revealing what I knew, and 
thereby endured the imaginary pains of half-a-dozen 
opium-eaters. Methought that the Provincial Grand 
of our lodge, who, in private life, is a most respectable 
grocer, was the individual selected by the society as 
the avenger of violated faith. He was wont to pursue 
me in his full official costume, which, however, seemed 
to attract no greater attention in the streets of the 
city than in the deserts (all bearing an absurd likeness 
to the back-garden of my private residence), whither 
I sometimes, in vain, betook myself for refuge. He 


held his masonic ladder in one hand, and his trowel 
and pair of compasses in the other; when he had 
come up with me, he would describe with the com- 
passes a magic circle, out of which I could not stir; 
plant his ladder against my back, as though I were a 
cucumber frame, and mounting upon my shoulders, 
trowel in hand, would mutter some cabalistic words, 
addressed to surrounding nature, explanatory of the 
reason of my being sacrificed; at which period I was 
wont to be awaked with the chattering of my teeth. 
Once, I remember throwing myself upon the protection 
of a policeman, who happened to be patrolling the desert 
for the greater security of the ostrich-eggs; and he, 
instead of taking the Provincial Grand into custody, 
pointed to the collar of his own uniform, upon which, 
in place of a number, was emblazoned the fatal 
triangle which proclaimed the Peeler to be a Deputy 
Grand Arch himself. My state of mind became at 
length so unsupportable, that I was obliged to take 
a friend into my confidence. I did not, of course, con- 
fide to him the secret, but I told him of the anxiety 
which was continually consuming me regarding it. 

‘Well,’ said Jones, after having listened patiently 
to the sad recital—he was a very well-meaning young 
man, only rather volatile—‘I have a plan which, I 
think, will benefit you: for your sake—although I 
know the whole thing is nonsense—I am ready to 
become a freemason myself; then, you see, you will 
have a confidant—a being in whom you may repose 
your trouble. We will retire together for an hour or 
80 every day into some lonely spot—down the well, or 
up the chimney, or into the House of Lords while 
they are despatching business—and there we will 
converse about this secret, if there be a secret, and 
relieve your mind.’ 

This project transported me with joy and gratitude. 
I made the necessary arrangements with the officials 
in our lodge for Jones’s admission, without, of course, 
mentioning my particular reason for getting it done, 
and he came down to my house from London upon 
the evening preceding his installation. I had been 
useful to Jones more than once in the way of lend- 
ing him a little money when he was hard up, and I 
was therefore not surprised when, as we were sitting 
together after dinner over our wine, he requested of 
me the temporary loan of a ten-pound note. 

However, as there was a small account already 
between us, I moved as an amendment that the sum 
should be decreased by one half, to which, after a 
slight discussion, my friend acceded, and retired to 
rest apparently satisfied, with a five-pound note of 
mine in his purse. 

We lay in a double-bedded room, for the convenience 
of conversing upon my all-engrossing topic, and we 
fell asleep while talking of it. I was awaked in the 
morning by the entrance into the room of my com- 
panion, ready dressed, and with his hat on, as 
he had been out for an early stroll. 

‘Why, I never heard you get up,’ said 1; ‘I must 
have slept very soundly.’ 

‘You did,’ replied Jones in a solemn and unusual 
aes ees very soundly; and you dreamed, I 
think ?’ 

‘I believe you, my boy,’ cried I, chuckling with the 
thonght of how soon such things would be all over: 
*I just did dream.’ 


‘You dreamed of the—the secret, did you not?’ 
continued he, 

‘Of course I did, said I; ‘I always do dream of 
the secret.’ 

‘Indeed,’ observed Jones, with an unpleasant dry- 
ness in his manner; ‘and do you also always talk in 
your sleep ?’ 
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I felt exactly as if a jug of ice-cold water had been | elbows, according to the orthodox manner, so often 


poured down the nape of my neck. 

We were both silent for at least a minute, and 
then Jones quietly remarked: ‘I think you might 
a pound a tenner, do you 

‘Make it twenty,’ exclaimed I, with eagerness: 
“oblige me by accepting a twenty-pound note.’ 

‘Thank you,’ replied Jones coolly ; ‘I think I will. 
From what you said last night,’ added he with a grim 
smile, ‘I understood that you had not so much money 
in the house.’ 

Then I remembered having made use of that little 
tarrididdle, or delicate evasion, in order to get rid of 
his importunity upon the previous evening. By his 
reminding me of it thus boldly, it was evident that 
I must have put myself into his power indeed. 

‘Do you know all ?’ inquired I hoarsely. 

‘Weil,’ said he carelessly, ‘there is no need for my 
being masonified; I know all about the’-—— He 
enunciated the awful secret, the mystery of the ages, 
the hidden wonder, as though he were retailing some 
political tittle-tattle of the clubs. ‘You see,’ he 
continued, ‘you awoke me, and kept me awake by 
repeating it so very distinctly over and over again, 
that I have got it quite pat. I could not forget it 
even if I would. Since you seemed to be in such 
admirable case for it, I could not help trying that 
experiment—with which you are doubtless acquainted 
—of interrogating a sleeping person regarding the 
subject of his dreams, and your answers were 
astonishingly clear and pertinent. I never was spec- 
tator of anything more interesting and curious, It 
is positively a contribution to psychological science. 
I think, indeed, that I shall publish an ac’—— 

At that instant, I made my long contemplated 
spring out of the bedclothes, and placed myself 
between my enemy and the door. In my hand was 
the life-preserver with which my pillow is always 
furnished, and in my eyes was tlie determination to 
use it as a life-preserver. ‘Jones,’ I observed, ‘as I 
must save my own life—you must die.’ 

‘You mean to kill me, then, do you?’ said he 
jauntily. 

*My friend,’ replied I, waving the weapon to 
and fro to give solemnity to my manner, ‘I have 
unfortunately no choice; you have wantonly opened 
the Bluebeard’s chamber of my mind, and now you 
must pay the penalty. I regret the sad necessity, 
believe me, almost as much as you can yourself, 
but the thing must be done. I shall hit you between 
the eyes as nearly as I can, so that the whole matter 
will be but the work of an instant, and the pain 
scarcely appreciable. However, in the meantime, 
if you have any message or document to leave behind 
you, intrust it to me, and be sure of its delivery.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Jones decisively, ‘there are two docu- 
ments down stairs in the possession of my servant, 
with whom I have but just left them. The one is to 
be delivered to your friend the Provincial Grand at 
once if anything should happen to me, and the other 
to the mayor of this town. The law will therefore 
hang you upon strong circumstantial evidence, unless 
the brotherliood put you to death beforehand by 
some more terrible method. You have not given me 
that twenty-pound note, by the by, old fellow. 
Where is it?’ 

‘Here,’ said I, tottering to my trousers, and taking 
out my pocket-book with a trembling hand: ‘here’s 
a fifty-pound note, which you may keep as a small 
token of my affectionate regard. I love you, Jones; 
you know I was only in fun all along.’ 

‘Thank ye,’ said my volatile friend, as he pocketed 
the money; ‘so was I too. I have been playing 
a trick upon you from the very beginning.’ 

And then—with his nose, and knees, and 


practised by me in secret-—he made, to my astonish- 
ment, the freemason’s si 

*You must know, my dear fellow,’ added he, ‘that 
T have been a mason myself these ten years; and as 


for your revelations during slee consisted of 
nothing beyond snoring.’ — 


AN ASSORTMENT OF SURNAMES. 


FamIty nomenclature is a subject of considerable 
interest beyond the sphere of the etymologist and 
antiquary, of whose learned labours, however, we 
wish to speak with the greatest respect. Whence 
existing surnames have been derived, and the changes 
they have undergone, are points in the illustration of 
which much pains and patience have been expended. 
To use a comparison well understood in these days 
of mechanics and engineering, a broad highway has 
been carried through the midst of this special ques- 
tion; but we prefer just now turning aside into a 
bypath opened up by the registrar-general of England 
in his last annual Report. That communicative 
functionary devotes a whole chapter to this topic; 
and as probably not one in a thousand of our country- 
men will ever see the original, we propose to present, 
in a simplified and reclassified form, the curiosities of 
fact which he has placed at our disposal. We are first 
of all informed that in the department over which he 
presides, there is a registration of more than 21,000,000 
names, all collected between the Ist of July 1837 and 
the end of 1854. From the registration indexes thus 

the surnames at present borne in England 
and Wales could be pretty accurately ascertained ; 
but the trouble involved in such an inquiry is suffi- 
cient to appal the Samson of statistics himself, who 
has limited his researches to two quarterly indexes— 
one of births, and another of deaths—resulting in the 
discovery, that of 275,405 individuals registered, 
32,818 had different surnames—shewing an average 
of 8:4 persons to every surname. It is then ‘assumed 
as a rough estimate, that the whole number of sur- 
names in England and Wales is between 35,000 and 
50,000,’ orthographical differences (as Clerk, Clark, 
Clerke) being allowed to pass for a difference of name. 
The roots of surnames now in use would be found to 
fall considerably short of the above number. Wales 
and Cornwall differ from England in the constantly 
recurring sameness of the nomenclature ; in the former, 
nine-tenths of the people, it is said, could perhaps ‘be 
mustered under less than 100 different surnames ;’ so 
that ‘the primary object of a name, which is to dis- 
tinguish an individual from the mass,’ is in danger 
of being lost. 

By the aid of a table compiled from ‘nine quarterly 
indexes of births, eight of deaths, and eight of mar- 
riages,’ we are enabled to see what the fifty most 
common surnames are, and the number of times each 
surname occurs. The Smiths, of course, are at the 
head of the poll, their name boasting 33,557 entries ; 
but their supremacy is imperiled by the tribe of 
Joneses, who stand 33,341 strong. That of Williams 
numbers 21,936. Below 20,000 are arrayed the clans 
Taylor, Davies, Brown, Thomas, Evans, Roberts, and 
Johnson. The others have fewer than 10,000 followers, 
the lowest figure falling to Griffiths—4639. These 
fifty names embrace nearly eighteen in every 100 of 
those registered—about one in six; and as the total 
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entries of the fifty are 440,911, the nine indexes may 
be considered to contain about 2,500,000 entries— 
certainly a fair number from which to judge. 

A second table deals with the same fifty surnames 
with reference to their origin, and furnishes the 
number of entries in the following order— 


Names. Entries, 


Derived from Christian or fore-names, 27 246,032 
occupations, . 13 120,691 

personal peculiarities 
(White and 2 22,154 
a other circumstances (King), 1 5,661 
Total, 50 440,911 


Returning to the statistical case of Smith rersus 
Jones, the registrar-general informs us that the whole 
of the indexes from 1838 to 1854 were searched ‘to 
determine the relative frequency’ of these competing 
surnames; and the numerical issue is in favour of the 
Smiths. Of Smiths, the entries were 286,037; of 
Joneses, 282,900—a Smith majority of 3137. In seven 
years, the Joneses were more numerous; in eleven 
years (including the last seven), the Smiths; and so, 
as there is no reason against our siding with the 
winning party, we cry—Hurrah for the Smiths! Both 
tribes, however, are entitled to all the deference which 
numbers can give them, since it is calculated that in 
England and Wales they include together not less than 
half a million persons—sufficient of themselves to 
people four towns as large as Birmingham, Bristol, 
Leeds, and Hull. With respect to ‘the fifty most 
common surnames,’ we are favoured with a further 
computation, which makes it appear that in 1853 
England and Wales contained 3,253,800 persons bear- 
ing these family names ; or, in other words, that about 
two in every eleven Englishmen and Welslimen are 
known among men by one or other of these fifty 
surnames. 

More of these statistical curiosities are behind. 
Descending to the letters of the alphabet, we learn that 
*the letter B is the most frequent initial of surnames,’ 
being about 10 per cent. of the whole. H is above, 
and S and W nearly 9 per cent. N and K are lowest 
in the scale of proportion, excepting X and Z. 

Here we might conclude our ramble, but we are 
tempted to prolong it on account of the singular scene 
which the indefatigable general of registrars lays 
before us. ‘This is no other than a list of more than 
2000 peculiar surnames selected from the birth-indexes 
of the first quarter of 1851, and the death-indexes 
of the corresponding quarter of 1853. Very peculiar, 
in truth, many of these surnames are, and certain of 
affording a delightful feast to the lovers of the droll 
and the grotesque. In the book before us, they are 
placed in alphabetical order ; but the amusement they 
offer is best secured by such an arrangement of them 
as will shew the treasures of descriptive phraseology 
they comprise. The classical deities live again in 
Bacchus, Mars, and Venus—a well-matched trio; in 
Flora, Fortuna, Muse, and the Muses; the Phenix 
and the Griffin recall the fables of the East; while 
Mabb and Fay speak to us of myths that still linger 
in the villages of our land. Classical history is remem- 
bered in Damon and Dion; Hector and ‘I'roy are not 
yet extinct; neither is Rome nor the Roman name; 
and though Hannibal reappears, the honours of the 
Latin name are worthily committed to Cato, Scipio, 
and Cesar, who may trace in Dominey a fragment of 
the language in which they harangued and wrote. 
Modern nationalities are pointed out by French and 
Gaul, Saxon, Dutch, and Dane. The Spaniard must 
be content with his Don, but the Turk comes in for a 
name. North and South Africa are arbitrarily repre- 
sented by Barbary and the Caffre; and the sound of 


Cashmere immediately connects in our thoughts the 
looms of that famous valley-kingdom with the spindles 
of our own. Sacred Scripture, as might be supposed, 
has suggested several names, although the selection is 
peculiar enough. Angel and Demon stand in contrast. 
Eve makes her entry, and, under her protection, her 
scapegrace first-born Cain. Noah—the hale old man, 
‘orphan of the old world, and father of the new ’—is 
here; but whence comes Balaam, and stranger still, 
Dives and Pharrisee? As much out of place in 
another direction are Calvary and Pentecost. Heaven 
and Heavens, Saint and Sanctuary, Priest and Pro- 
phet, with Christian itself, have clearly a Biblical 
origin ; but to a later source we must refer Pagan, with 
Lent and Christmas. Church, with its compound 
Churchward, and less agreeable companion Church- 
yard, belong to a similar period; as do Abbot (not 
mentioned in this list) and Prior. There can be no 
doubt where Surplice, Spires, and Steeple come from. 
The need of the Jaw is vindicated by Lawless, 
Felony, and Felons—its character by Just and Justice 
—its operations by Sessions and Jury—its pleasures 
by Fee—and one of its results by Fines. 

The science of medicine is celebrated under the 
homely name of Physick. The Pothecary and his 
Pill are not far apart. A Hospital, indeed, leaves 
the mind free to roam over Collick, Cramp, Fever, 
and the painful plural Fevers; but more cheerful 
thoughts of Balm and Balsam are not absent; while 
Heal and Cure shed a cheerful hue over the sable 
scene. 

Military operations for two years have commanded a 
large share of public attention; but previous to these, 
and although we are not a soldier-nation, the list of 
surnames testifies to the belligerent tendency of our 
population. The Warrior and Cavalier issue from their 
Castle; they have their Arms offensive and defensive: 
Armour of Mail is provided, with the Shield. Honour 
is done to the Dart and the Arrow, England’s once 
formidable and favourite wea The Dagger and 
Dirk are in request, with the Lance and the Sword. 
Thus equipped, the Gauntlett is ready; but besides all, 
we have the Gunner with his Gun; even Cannon of 
the largest calibre. Then waves the Banner, and then 
beats the Drum, while Slaughter leads the way to 
Victory and Conquest. 

Naval matters are not overlooked. The Ship multi- 
plies into Shipping, and it swells into a Fleet. The 
single vessel has its Keel and Deck, its Helm, its 
Middlemast, and its Tackle; and for the boat there 
must be the Oar. When launched, it can Float, and 
with a Chart may set out upon its Cruise, in the 
course of which it will often have to Tack before the 
Gale. Should a Tempest cause a Leak, the sailors 
will look with anxiety for a Harbor or Haven on the 
Mainland; and failing this, even the most skilful 
Diver will be liable to Drown. 

Now, turning from the learned professions, and the 
contingencies of land and sea, let us examine Man as a 
member of the great creation; and not small is the 
help which our English surnames will impart to that 
compound being in his endeavour to obey the oracle, 
and know himself. First, they will inform him that 
he has a Bodily structure, a Body, and, not less really, 
an indwelling Soul. ‘The former has vital organs, such 
as the Head—in old English a Pate, and in low English 
a Noddle. Within the head is a Brain or Brains, 
else it will be of little use to its owner. On the top is 
Hair, consisting of many Hairs, which on the female 
head fall down in many a Curl. In front is the For(e)- 
head—beneath it, the Eyes; and beneath them, the 
Cheek. Tongue and Tooth appertain to the mouth, 
and so the face tapers down to the Chin. Why the 
nose is omitted in this inventory of the features is a 
mystery ; so prominent a member must have a keen 


sense of the insult, and may be expected to set itself 
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to scent out the cause. Alone, the head would be in a 
sad predicament, and owes much to the Neck in joining 
it to the rest of the body. ‘The Collarbone is not to be 
despised, though not to compare with the Heart, the 
Liver, and the Bowel departments of the system. More 
than one Limb is demanded for the symmetry of the 
body; and these are forthcoming in the Arms, with 
the Hand and Hands—and the Leg, with its Knee and 
Kneebone—and last of all, the Foot, with its great 
Toe and the lesser Toes. 

Arising out of his physical nature, man has the power 
of movement. He can Tarry or ‘Travel—his motion 
may be Slow or Swift; but without question it will be 
Quick if he has to take to Flight! As a pedestrian, 
we speak of his Gait, which may be Stiff or Easy, 
Awkward or full of Grace. He may Saunter or Skip, 
he may Waddle or Dance. Should he Jumg and Slide, 
he may chance to Trip. Should he Go-lightly, he is 
the better able to Flitt from place to place. If he acts 
the equestrian, he will regulate the pace at which to 
Ride. His horse may be an Ambler, or he can make 
it Canter and ‘Trot, or pnt it to the Gallop. If it 
should Prance or Kick, it may Fling him from his 
saddle, and for that day at least his exercise would 
be likely to Cease. 

As man is endowed with vocal organs, we are not 
surprised that while he can be Silent, he may also 
make a Noise; animal-like he may Bray, or Howl, or 
Screech; or, using the faculty of speech, he can Chatt 
80 volubly as to pass for a Chattaway. In private, he 
may Grumble, or, worse still, become a Tattler. In 
public, he may be little better than a Bawler; yet 
should he Stammer, he will be less likely to indulge in 
Twaddle. When able to Sing and to Chant, he is pro- 
vided with the means of gratification, exhilarating and 
innocuous. 

Differences of physical nee are often very 
striking. Some are ‘Tall and Large, others Short and 
Small. Of some we speak as Thick, Fatt, or Stout; 
of others as Slight, Slender, or even Gaunt. To be 
Bandy is seldom the result of anything but neglectful 
nursing. 

But human nature is the subject of deep emo- 
tions, and these, both the brighter and the darker, 
are of innumerable shades. Pain becomes Anguish ; 
Care deepens into Fear—this into Dread. Sudden 
Fright is rarely so injurious as settled Grief. The 
Anger which smokes may flame into Wrath and burst 
into Fury. On the contrary, there is an Affection that 
must Gladden every observer. A Happy state of mind 
may rise into Joy, and this feeling culminates in Bliss. 
All emotions when intense cause the nervous system 
to Tremble with the excitement they produce. 

As a moral being, man is capable of Virtue and Vice; 
Courage and Zeal may be displayed for any purpose ; 
but Faith or Verity, with Peace, Patience, Prudence, 
Hope, and Love, are most frequently associated with 
that which is noblest in human life. Overagainst 
these, however, is Evil in the form of Folly, Vice, and 
Crime. Rant, Cant, and Fudge are at all times vexa- 
tious; but the Amour that depraves, the Gambling that 
inflames, and the Spite that turns the milk of human 
kindness into gall, leave a heavier Blott, and diffuse 
a deadlier Blight. Philosophers divide all moral 
qualities into Good or Base; and there is no sane 
mind which is Blank in this respect. It is possible to 
meet with some Badman, who is so Vile as to be a 
moral Blackamore—as here and there some may 
seem Allgood, and Perfect, or Faultless. Few would 
be disposed to apologise for the Wanton, the 


Prigg or Tricker, the Rake, the Scamp in general, the 
Swindler in particular, or the Tippler, who may be all 
in one. These, if Found or Caught, would be in some 
Danger of tasting the rigours of the law; but perhaps 
as much moral evil and discontent are occasioned by 


other parties deemed less culpable—as by the Vain, 


the Sly, the Proud, the Greedy, and the Idle. It is 
not considered much Amiss to be Lax, Careless, or 
Cross; but the consequences are deplorable enough. 
Many a Bonfellow and Meanwell has made a sorry 
figure in the world. To be Innocent as infancy is not 
our lot; but to be Meek and Gentle to all, Humble in 
spirit, Constant and Faithful to our promises, Kind 
even to our enemies—this is possible; and in propor- 
tion as we Excell in these qualities shall we be deemed 
Trusty and Worthy; and he who is Good to man and 
Godly towards his Maker, has no cause for fear. In 
disposition, what varieties do the walks of life exhibit! 
The Coldman is apt to make his neighbour the Chill- 
man, till the Merryman appears. It is natural to some 
to be Bold, Valliant, Gallant, and Doughty; another 
is predisposed to act the Coward. ‘The man of Brag 
talks as a Bouncer, but seldom develops into the 
Boxer. One is Trim and Stiff; a third is Easy. The 
Coy and Dainty may be set against the Jolly and the 
Eager; while it is possible for the Lively man to have 
so much of the Fussey about him as to be far from 
Pleasant in society—even a Pester and a Bore. 

Intellectually considered, we perceive one man to be 
Ready with an Argument, and able Cleverly to con- 
duct it, while another has but a Faint or Crude 
conception of what it means. The Brightman, the 
Wise, and the Witty, to whom we must add the men 
of Fancy and the Bard, are the companions we seek, 
being as anxious to shun the society of the Muff, the 
Dolt, the Daft, as of him whose former acuteness has 
been Dulled by long excess. 

The genus homo has its genders and relationships, and 
these are pretty fully expressed by the following terms 
—Male, Baby, Suckling, Child, Bratt, Boy, Daughters. 
Marriage and Wedlock involves a Partner of each sex. 
Man is the Husband or Younghusband, as the case 
may be: the Dame may be a Virgin—classically Virgo 
—vulgarly Wench, or taken from the interesting class 
of Widows. Cousin and Uncle, and many another 
Kinsman, form the Kindred which Fathers of families 
may be prepared to treat with relative amenity and 
good-will. 

Eating and drinking constitute so important a portion 
of human occupation, that a liberal inventory of 
articles of fare may be expected in the surnames of 
the land. Meats of the Flesh description are plentiful 
—Gammon of Bacon, Ham, Veal, Mutton, and Giblett ; 
with liberty to Frizzle, Fry, or Stew them. Every 
variety of Fish and Fowl is also present—from Turtle 
down to Trout, and from Chicken up to Goose. Eggs 
are at hand, with Mustard, Pepper, and Pickles as 
condiments. Cabbage and Butter are not lacking, 
with Pease and many a Spice besides. Rice as a 
pudding is on the board. As a dessert, every kind of 
fruit is in waiting—the Date, Figg, Cherry, Almond, 
Nut, Orange, Peach, Plum, Raisin, Grapes, &c. For 
tea, there are Cake, Cakebreed, Muffin, Bunn, Honey, 
and Sugars of every name. Of drinks there is no 
stint. The temperance man has his Wells and 
Streams, with the addition of Congo and other sorts 
of Tea, also Coffee and Milk; and the lover of intoxi- 
cating liquor is placed in hazardous proximity to his 
Gin or Punch, his Wines, yclept Port, Sherry, and 
Claret, and his Malt compounds of Beer and Porter. 
Tart, Sweet, and Mellow are borrowed from man’s 
sense of taste, as Round and Square to his sense of 
touch. 

Wearing apparel and domestic articles, from a Bodkin 
to a Broom, are represented by a long array of names. 
His sight is regaled with a diversity of colours—exclu- 
sive of the ordinary Browns, Blacks, and Greens—such 
as the various Blues of sky and water—Gray, Purple, 
Red, Yellow, and White the nondescript. But man is 
also a numbering animal—a capacity which in its highest 
developments separates him from the brute; hence we 
proceed from the Unit to Two, Twin, Double, Treble, 
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Triplett, up to Twelves, Eighteen, Forty, and a Million. 
Scarce, Few, Much, and Muchmore are indefinite terms 
in common use. Man, too, is a dealer in money—a pro- 
pensity which is here indicated by the foreign Ducat, 
the obsolete Mite, the Farthing, Halfpenny, Penny, 
Twopenny, and Pound. 

He distinguishes times and seasons—as Day and 
Night, and can even imagine a Doubleday. Half- 
night is familiar to him. Dark gives place to Dawn, 
and so on to Noon and Vesper, till the Daily course is 
run. The succession of time is marked by Early, Late, 
Later, Last. Monday and Friday are recorded, and 
Middleweek instead of Wednesday. Weeks appear, 
as also January and May, among the months. Mid- 
winter and Winter, Northeast and West, are remem- 
bered, besides every other point of the compass. Man 
can measure things to an Ace; and other surnames 
remind us of the Inch, Halfyard, Yard, Ell, Furlong. 
and Halfacre. The retail trader has his Peck and 
Bushel ; the apothecary, his Grain; the liquor merchant, 
his Gallon, Firkin, and Butt. 

Of minerals there is a Treasure—the native Copper 
and artificial Brass, followed by Silver, Gold, Pearl, 
Ruby, and Diamond. 

Our form of government is a limited monarchy, and 
the English have a high respect for Rank. ‘The Court 
is in public favour, for though we have no Rex, we 
have a Monarch who nobly wears the Crown, and is 
allied to a Prince who does honour to his Royal 
station. 

In contrast with the preceding are a batch of names 
that call up anything but cheerful images. The Dead- 
man is the notion of Death (also Mort), and the 
funeral Knell tolls his Coffin to the Grave. Murther 
calls us to meditate on the Graves that single crime 
has dug. 

A long list of surnames descriptive of tame and 
wild beasts, birds and insects, fishes and fowls, trees 
and flowers, must be omitted, or reserved for another 
occasion. In bringing up the rear of these remarks, 
Catchaside, Godbelieve, Gotobed, Maybee, Sneezum, 
will serve as a few examples of the oddities sprinkled 
over this list of 2000 words. 

Nothing can now be said of the ridiculous combina- 
tions of Christian and surnames frequently to be met 
with. To call a child, for instance, whon: we knew, 
‘Napoleon Chick,’ was just pinning to the poor boy 
a life-long joke. The family name cannot easily be 
changed, but parents may avoid, by a little exercise 
of judgment, increasing the laughable and absurd 
associations which are already too freely mixed up 
with the nomenclature of our native realm. 


OGEOLA: 
A ROMANCE, 
CHAPTER LXXXIX.—AN ENEMY UNLOOKED FOR. 


As upon the stage of a theatre, the farce follows the 
grand melodrame, this tragic scene was succeeded by 


laughter from the men, that, under the circumstances, 
sounded like the laughter of madmen. Maniacs, 
indeed, might these men have been deemed, thus 
giving way to mirth with a prospect before them so 
grim and gloomy—the prospect of almost certain 
death, either at the hands of our savage assailants, 
or from starvation. 

“Of the Indians, we had no present fear. ‘The flames 
that had driven us out of the timber, had equally 
forced them from their position, and we knew they 
were now far from us. They could not be near, 
The burnt branches had fallen from the pines, and 
the foliage was entirely consumed, so that the eye 
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an incident supremely ludicrous. It elicited roars of 


was enabled to penetrate the forest to a great distance. 
On every side we commanded a vista of at least a 
thousand yards, through the intervals between the 
red glowing trunks; and beyond this we could hear 
by the ‘swiz’ of the flames, and the continual crack- 
ling of the boughs, that fresh trees were being 
embraced within the circle of conflagration, still 
extending its circumference outward. 

The sounds grew fainter apace, until they bore a 
close resemblance to the mutterings of distant thunder. 
We might have fancied that the fire was dying out; 
but the luminous ring around the horizon proved 
that the flames were still ascending. It was only 
because the sounds came from a greater distance, 
that we heard them less distinctly. Our human foes 
must have been still further away. They must have 
retired before the widening rim of the conflagration, 
Of course they had calculated upon doing so, before 
applying the torch. In all likelihood, they had 
retreated to the savanna to await the result. 

Their object in firing the forest was not so easily 
understood. Perhaps they expected that the vast 
volume of flame would close over and consume us; 
or, more likely, that we should be smothered under 
the dense clouds of smoke. This in reality might 
have been our fate, but for the proximity of the 
pond. My companions told me that their sufferings 
from the smoke had been dreadful in the extreme 
—that they should have been stifled by it, had they 
not thrown themselves into the pond, and kept their 
faces close to the surface of the water, which of itself 
was several feet below the level of the ground. 

It had been to me an hour of unconsciousness 
My faithful black had carried me—lifeless as he 
supposed—to the water, and placed me in a recumbent 
position among the rest. 

It was afterwards—when the smoke had partially 
cleared away—that the spies were put upon their 
trial. Hickman and Weatherford, deeply indignant 
at the conduct of these monsters, would not hear of 
delay, but insisted upon immediate punishment; so 
the wretches were seized upon, and dragged out of 
the pond, to undergo the formality of an examination. 
It was at this crisis that my senses returned to me. 

As soon as the dread sentence had been carried 
into execution, the ct-devant jurors came rushing back 
into the pond, and plunged their bodies under the 
water. The heat was still intense and painful to 
be endured. 

There were two only who appeared to disregard 
it, and who shewed their disregard by remaining 
upon the bank; these were the two hunters. 

Knives in hand, I saw them stooping over a dark 
object that lay near. It was the horse that Hickman 
had shot in the morning. I now understood the old 
hunter’s motive, which had hitherto mystified me. 
It was an act of that cunning foresight that charac- 
terised the man—apparently instinctive. 

They proceeded to skin the horse; and in a few 
seconds, had peeled off a portion of the hide—suffi- 
cient for their purpose. They then cut out several 
large pieces of the flesh, and laid them aside. This 
done, Weatherford stepped off to the edge of the 
burning timber, and presently returned with an 
armful of half-consumed fagots. These were erected 
into a fire near the edge of the pond; and the two 
men squatting down by its side, commenced broiling 
the pieces of horseflesh upon sapling spits, and 
conversing as coolly and cheerily as if seated in the 
chimney-corner of their own cabins, 

There were others as hungry as they, who, taking 
the hint, proceeded to imitate their example. The 
pangs of hunger overcame the dread of the hot 
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atmosphere ; and in a few minutes’ time, a dozen men 
might have been observed grouped like vultures 
around the dead horse, hacking and hewing at the 
carcass, 


At this crisis occurred the incident which I have 
characterised as ludicrous. With the exception of 
the few engaged in their coarse cuisine, the rest of us 
had remained in the water. We were lying round 
the circular rim of the basin, our bodies parallel to 
one another, and our heads upon the bank. We were 
not dreaming of being disturbed by an intruder of any 
kind—at least for a time. We were no longer in 
dread of the fire, and our savage foemen were far off. 

All at once, however, an enemy was discovered in 
an unexpected quarter—right in the midst of us. Just 
in the centre of the pond, where the water was 
deepest, a monstrous form rose suddenly to, the sur- 
face—at the same time our ears were greeted with 
a loud bellowing, as if halfa score of bulls had been 
set loose into the glade. In an instant the water was 
agitated—lashed into foam—while the spray was 
scattered in showers around our heads. 

Weird-like and sudden as was the apparition, 
there was nothing mysterious about it. The hideous 
form, and deep bovine tone, were well known to 
all. It was simply an alligator. 

But for its enormous size, the presence of the 
creature would scarcely have been regarded; but it 
was one of the largest of its kind—its body in 
length almost equalling the diameter of the pond, 
with huge gaunt jaws that seemed capable of swal- 
lowing one of us at a single ‘gulp.’ Its roar, too, 
was enough to inspire even the boldest with terror. 

It produced this effect; and the wild frightened 
looks of those in the water—their confused plunging 
and plashing, as they scrambled to their feet, and 
hastened to get out of it—their simultaneous rushing 
up the bank, and scattering off over the open ground 
—all contributed to form a spectacle ludicrous as 
exciting. 

In less than ten seconds’ time, the great saurian 
had the pond to himself, where he continued to 
bellow, and brandish his tail as if triumphant at our 
Tetreat. 

He was not permitted to exult long in his triumph. 
The hunters, with several others, seized their rifles, 
and ran forward to the edge of the pond, when a 
volley from a dozen guns terminated the monster’s 
existence. 

Those who had been ‘ashore’ were already con- 
vulsed with laughter at the scared fugitives; but 
the latter, having recovered from their momentary 
affright, now joined in the laugh till the woods rang 
with a chorus of wild cachinnations. Could the 
Indians have heard us at that moment, they must 
have fancied us mad—or more likely dead, and that 
our voices were those of their own friends, headed 
by Wykomé himself, rejoicing over the infernal 
holocaust. 


CHAPTER XC. 
A CONFLICT IN DABKNESS, 


The forest continued to burn throughout the night, 
the following day, and the night after. Even on the 
second day, most of the trees were still on fire. They 
no longer blazed, for the air was perfectly still, and 
there was no wind to fan the fire into flame. It was 
seen in red patches upon the trunks, smouldering and 
gradually becoming less, as its strength spontaneously 
died out. From many of the trees the fire had dis- 
appeared altogether, and these no longer bore any 
resemblance to trees, but looked like huge, sharp- 
pointed stakes, charred, and black, as though profusely 


coated with coal-tar. 
Though there were portions of the forest that might 


have been traversed, there were other places where 
the fire still burned—enough to oppose our progress. 
We were still besieged by the igneous element—as 
completely confined within the circumscribed bound- 
aries of the glade, as if encompassed by a hostile army 
of twenty times our number. No rescue could possibly 
reach us. Even our enemies, so far as our safety was 
concerned, could not have ‘raised the siege.’ 

The old hunter’s providence had stood us in good 
stead. But for the horse, some of us must have 
succumbed to hunger; or, at all events, suffered to an 
extreme degree. We had now been four days without 
food, except what the handful of pine-cones and the 
horseflesh afforded ; and still the fiery forest hemmed 
us in. There was no alternative but to stay where we 
were, until, as Hickman phrased it, ‘the woods shed 
git cool,’ 

We were cheered with the hope that another day 
would effect this end, and we might travel with 
safety amid the calcined trunks, and over the black 
smouldering ashes. 

But the prospect before us was even as gloomy as 
that around us. While our dread of the fire declined, 
that of our human foes increased in an inverse 


proportion. 

We had but little hope of getting off without an 
encounter. They could traverse the woods as soon as 
we, and were certain to be on the look-out. With 
them the account was still to be settled—the gauntlet 
yet to be run. 

But we had grown fiercer and more fearless. The 
greatest coward of our party had become brave, and 
no one voted either for skulking or hanging back. 
Stand or fall, we had resolved upon keeping together, 
and cutting our way through the hostile lines, or 
dying in the attempt. It was but the old programme, 
with a slight change in the mise en scéne. 

We waited only for another night to carry the plan 
into execution. The woods would scarcely be as 
‘cool’ as we might have desired, but hunger was 
again hurrying us. The horse—a small one—had 
disappeared. Fifty starved stomachs are hard to 
satisfy. The bones lay around, clean picked—those 
that contained marrow, broken into fragments, and 
emptied of their contents. Even the hideous saurian 
was a skeleton! 

A more disgusting spectacle was presented by the 
bodies of the two criminals. The heat had swollen 
them to enormous proportions, and decomposition 
had already commenced. The air was loaded with 
that horrid effluvia peculiar to the dead body of a 
human being. 

Our comrades who fell in the fight had been 
interred ; and there had been some talk of performing 
the like office for the others. No one objected, but 
none volunteered to take the trouble. In such cases, 
men are overpowered by an extreme apathy; and this 
was chiefly the reason why the bodies of the two spies 
were left uninterred. 

With eyes bent anxiously towards the west, we 
awaited the going down of the sun. So long as his 
bright orb was above the horizon, we could only guess 
at the condition of the fire. The darkness would 
enable us to distinguish that part of the forest that 
was still burning, and point out the direction we 
should take. The fire itself would guide us to 
shunning it. 

Twilight found us on the tiptoe of expectation, 
and not without hope. There was but little noise 
among the scathed pines; the smoke appeared slighter 
than we had yet observed it. All believed that the 
fires were nearly out, and that the time had arrived 
when we could pass through them. 

An unexpected circumstance put this point beyond 
conjecture. While we stood waiting, the rain began 
to fall—at first, in big solitary drops; but in a few 
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minutes it came pouring down as if all heaven's 
fountains had been opened together. 

We hailed the phenomenon with joy; it appeared 
an omen in our favour. The men could hardly be 
restrained from setting forth at once; but the more 
cautious counselled the rest to patience, and we 
stood awaiting the deeper darkness. 

The rain continued to pour, its clouds hastening 
the night. As it darkened, scarcely a spark appeared 
among the trees. 

‘It is dark enough,’ urged the impatient. The 
others assented; and all started forth into the black 
bosom of the ruined forest. 

We moved silently along, each tightly grasping his 
gun, and holding it ready for use. Mine was carried 
in one hand—the other rested in a sling. 

In this plight I was not alone; half-a-dozen of my 
comrades had been also ‘ winged ;’ and together we 
kept in the rear. The better men marched in front, 
Hickman and Weatherford acting as guides. 

The rain beat down upon ug: there was no longer 
a foliage to intercept it. As we walked under the 
burnt branches, the black char was driven against 
our faces, and as quickly washed off again. 
of the men were bareheaded; their caps’ were over 
the locks of their guns to keep them dry; some 
sheltered their priming with the skirts of their 
coats. 

In this manner we had advanced nearly half a mile 
—we knew not in what direction; no guide could 
have found a path through such a forest. We only 
endeavoured to keep straight on, with the view of 
getting beyond our enemies. 

So long unmolested, we had begun to hope. 

Alas, it was a momentary gleam! we were under- 
rating the craft of our red foemen. 

They had been watching us all the time—had dogged 
our steps, and, at some distance off, were marching on 
both sides of us in two parallel lines. While dreaming 
of safety, we were actually in their midst. 

The flashes of a hundred guns through the misty 
rain—the whistling of as many bullets—was the first 
intimation we had of their proximity. 

Several fell under the volley—some returned the 
fire—a few thought only of flight. 

Uttering their shrill cries, the savages closed in 
upon us; in the darkness, they appeared to out- 
number the trees. 

Save the occasional report of a pistol, no other 
shots were heard or fired—no one thought of reload- 
ing. The foe was upon us before there was time to 
draw a ramrod. The knife and hatchet were to be 
the arbiters of the fight. 

‘The struggle was sanguinary as it was short; many 
of our brave fellows met their death, but each killed 
his foeman—some two or three—before falling. 

We were soon vanquished. How could it be other- 
wise? the enemy was five to one. They were fresh 
and strong—we weak with hunger—almost emaciated 
—many of us wounded: how could it be otherwise? 

I saw but little of the conflict—perhaps no one saw 
more; it was a struggle amidst obscurity—darkness 
almost opaque. 

With only one hand—and that the left—-I was quite 
helpless. I fired my rifle at random, and had con- 
trived to draw a pistol; but the blow of a tomahawk 
hindered me from using it, at the same time striking 
me senseless to the earth. 

I was only stunned; and when my senses returned 
to me, I perceived that the conflict was over. 

Dark as it was, I could see a number of black 
objects lying near me upon the ground; they were 
the bodies of the slain. 

Some were my late comrades—others their foes— 
in many instances locked in each other’s embrace. 
Red Indians were stooping over, as if separating them. 
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On the former they were executing their hideous rite 
of vengeance—they were scalping them. 

A group was nearer—the individuals who composed 
it were standing erect. One in their midst appeared 
to issue commands; even in the gray light I could 
distinguish three waving plumes. Again Ocevla! 

I was not free, or at that moment I should have 
tushed forward and grappled him—vain though 
the effort might have been. But I was not free. 
Two savages knelt over me, as if guarding me against 
escape. 

I perceived the black near at hand, still alive, and 
similarly cared for. Why had they not killed us? 

A man approached the spot where we lay. It was 
not he with the ostrich plumes, though the latter 
appeared to have sent him. As he drew near, I 
perceived that he carried a pistul: my hour was 
come. 


The man stooped over me, and placed the weapon 
to my ear. To my astonishment, he fired it 

into the air! 
I thought he had missed me, and would try again. 
But this was not his purpose; he only wanted a 


At. 

While the powder was ablaze, I caught a glance of 
the countenance. It was an Indian’s. I thought I 
had seen it before; and from some expression the 
man made use of, he appeared to know me. 

He passed rapidly away, and proceeded to the spot 
where Jake was held captive. The pistol must 
have had two barrels, for I heard him fire it again, 
stooping in a similar manner over the prostrate form 
of the black. 

He then rose, and called out: 

*It is they—both alive.’ 

The information appeared meant for him of the 
black plumes, for the moment it was given, the latter 
uttered some exclamation I did not comprehend, and 
then walked away. 

His voice produced a singular impression upon me. 
I fancied it did not sound like O¢eola’s. oa 

We were kept upon the ground only for a few 
minutes longer, until some were brought up. 
Upon two of them Jake and I were mounted, and 
fast tied to the saddles. The word to advance was 
then given; and, with an Indian riding on each side 
of us, we were conducted away through the woods. 


CHAPTER XCI. 
THE THREE BLACK PLUMES. 


We journeyed throughout the whole night. The 
burnt woods were left behind; and, having crossed a 
savanna, we passed for several hours under a forest 
of giant oaks, palms, and magnolias. I knew this 
by the fragrance of the magnolia blossoms, that, after 
the fetid atmosphere we had been breathing, smelt 
sweet and refreshing. 

Just as day was breaking, we arrived at an opening 
in the woods, where our captors halted. 

The opening was of small extent—a few acres only 
—bounded on all sides by a thick growth of palms, 
magnolias, and live-oaks. Their foliage drooped to 
the ground, so that the glade appeared encompassed 
by a vast wall of green, through which no outlet was 
discernible. 

In the gray light I perceived the outlines of an 
encampment. ‘There were two or three tents with 
horses picketed around them, and human forms—some 
upright and moving about, others recumbent upon 
the grass, singly or in clusters, as if sleeping together 
for mutual warmth. A large fire was burning in the 
midst, and around it were men and women seated 
and standing. 

To the edge of this camp we had been carried, but 
no time was left us for observation. On the instant 
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after halting, we were dragged roughly from our 
saddles, and flung prostrate upon the grass. We were 
next turned upon our backs, thongs were tied around 
our wrists and ankles, our arms and limbs were drawn 
out to their full extent, and we were thus staked 
firmly to the ground, like a pair of hides spread out 
to be dried. 

Of course, in this attitude we could see no more 
of the camp, nor the trees, nor the earth itself—only 
the blue leavens above us, 

Under any circumstances, the position would have 
been painful, but my wounded arm rendered it 
excruciating. 

Our arrival had set the camp in motion. Men 
came out to meet us, and women crowded over us as 
we lay on our backs. There were Indian squaws 
ainong them, but to my surprise I noticed that most 
of them were of African race—mulattoes, zamboes, 
and negresses ! 

For some time they stood over, jeering and taunting 
us. They even proceeded to inflict torture—they spat 
on us, pulled out handfuls of our hair by the roots, 
and stuck sharp thorns into our skins—all the while 
yelling with a fiendish delight, and jabbering an 
unintelligible patois, that appeared a mixture of 
Spanish and Yamassee. 

My fellow-captive fared as badly as myself. Homo- 
geneousness of colour elicited no sympathy from these 
female fiends. Black and white were alike the victims 
of their hellish spite. 

Part of their jargon I was able to comprehend. 
Aided by a slight acquaintance with the Spanish 
tongue, I made out what was intended to be done 
with us, 

‘The knowledge was far from affording consolation : 
We had been brought to the camp to be tortured. 

We were sufficiently tortured already ; but it was not 
all we were destined to undergo. We were to be the 
victims of a grand spectacle, and these infernal hags 
were exulting in the prospect of the sport our suffer- 
ings should afford them. For this only had we been 
captured, instead of being killed. 

Into whose horrid hands had we fallen? Were 
they human beings? Were they Indians? Could 
they be Seminoles, whose behaviour to their captives 
had hitherto repelled every insinuation of torture? 

A shout arose, as if in answer to my questions. 
The voices of all around were mingled in the cry, but 
the words were the same: 

* Mulatto-mico! mulatto-mico! Viva, mulatto-mico!’ 

The trampling of many hoofs announced the arrival 
of a band of horsemen. ‘They were those who had 
been engaged in the fight—who had conquered and 
made us captive. Only half-a-dozen guards had been 
with us on the night-march, and had reached the 
camp along with us. The new-comers were the main 
body—who had stayed upon the field of battle to 
complete the despoliation of their fallen foes. 

I could not see them, though they were near. I 
heard their horses trampling around. I lay listening to 
that significant shout: 

* Mulatto-mico! Viva, mulatto-mico !’ 

To me the words were full of terrible import. The 
phrase ‘ mulatto-mico’ was not new to me, and I heard 
it with a feeling of dread. But it was scarcely 
possible to increase apprehensions already excited to 
their highest. A horrid fate was before me. The 
presence of the fiend himself could not have made it 
more certain. 

My fellow-victim shared my thoughts. We were 
near, and could converse. On comparing our con- 
jectures, we found that they exactly coincided. 

But the point was soon settled beyond conjecture. 
A harsh voice sounded in our ears, issuing an abrupt 
order that scattered the women away. A heavy foot- 
step was heard behind—the speaker was approaching. 


In another instant his shadow fell over my face; and 
Yellow Jake himself stood within the circle of my 
vision. 

Despite the pigments that disguised the natural 
colour of his skin—despite the beaded shirt, the sash, 
the embroidered leggings—despite the three black plumes 
that waved over his brow, I easily identified the man. 


CHAPTER XCII. 
BURIED AND BUBNED, 


We had both been expecting him. The cry mulatto- 
mico, and afterwards the voice—still remembered— 
had warned us of his coming. 

I expected to gaze upon him with dread. Strange 
it may appear, but such was not the case. On the 
contrary, I beheld him with a feeling akin to joy 
—joy at the sight of those three black plumes that 
nodded above his scowling temples. 

For a moment I marked not his angry frowns, nor 
the wicked triumph that sparkled in his eye. The 
ostrich feathers were alone the objects of my regard 
—the cynosure of my thoughts. Their presence upon 
the crest of the ‘mulatto king’ elucidated a world of 
mystery; foul suspicion was plucked from out my 
bosom: the preserver of my life, the hero of my 
heart’s admiration, was stil! truae—Oceola was true! 

In the momentary exultation of this thought, I 
almost forgot the peril that surrounded me; but the 
voice of the mulatto once more roused me to a 
consciousness of my situation. 

‘ Carajo!’ cried he, in a tone of malignant triumph. 
‘ Al fin verquenza!—(At last vengeance.) Both too— 
white and black—master and slave—my tyrant, and 
my rival! Ha, ha, ha!’ 

‘Me tie to tree?’ continued he, after a burst of 
hoarse laughter; ‘me burn, eh? burn ‘live? Your 
turn come now—trees plenty here. But no; I 
teach you better plan. Currambo, si/ far better 
plan. Tie to tree, captive sometime ‘scape, ha, ha, 
ha! Sometime ’scape, eh? ha, ha, ha!’ 

‘ Before burn you, me shew you sight. Ho, there!’ 
he shouted, motioning to some of the bystanders to 
come near. ‘ Untie hands—raise ’em up—both—face 
turn to camp—basta/ basta! that do. Now, white 
rascall—black rascall, look—what see yonder ?’ 

As he issued these orders, several of his creatures 
pulled up the stakes that had picketed down our arms, 
and raising us into a sitting-posture, slewed our 
bodies round till our faces bore full upon the camp. 

It was now broad daylight—the sun shining 
brightly in the heavens. Under such a light, every 
object in the camp was distinctly visible—the tents— 
the horses —the motley crowd of human occupants. 

We regarded not these: on two forms alone our 
eyes rested—the well-known forms of my sister and 
Viola. They were close together, as I had seen them 
once before—Viola seated, with head drooping; while 
that of Virginia rested in her lap. The hair of both 
was hanging in dishevelled masses, the black tresses 
of the maid mingling with the golden locks of her 
mistress. They were surrounded by guards, and 
appeared unconscious of our presence. 

This was but for a time. One was despatched to 
give them notice of it. 

As the information was imparted, we saw them 
start, and look inquiringly around. In another 
instant, their eyes were upon us. A ing scream 
annou that we were recognised. 

Both cried out together. I heard my sister’s voice 
pronouncing my name. [I called to her in return. I 
saw her spring to her feet, toss her arms wildly above 
her head, and attempt to rush towards me. I saw 
the guard taking hold of her, and rudely dragging her 
back. Oh, it was a painful sight! Death itself would 
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We were allowed to look upon them no longer. 
Suddenly jerked upon our backs, our wrists were 
once more staked to the ground, and we were left 
in our former recumbent attitudes. 

Vainful as were our reflections, we were not allowed 
to indulge in them alone. The mulatto continued to 
stand over us, taunting us with spiteful words, and, 
worse than all, making gross allusions to my sister 
and Viola. Oh, it was horrible to hear! Molten lead 
poured into our ears could scarcely have tortured us 
nore. 

It was almost a relief when he desisted from speech, 
ani we saw him commence making preparations for 
our execution. We knew that the hour was nigh— 
for he himself said so, as he issued the orders to his 
fellows. Some horrible mode of death had been 
promised ; but what it was, we were yet in ignorance. 

Not long did we remain so. Several men were seen 
approaching the spot, with spades and pickaxes in 
their hands. ‘They were negroes—old field-hands— 
and knew how to use such implements. 

‘They stopped near us, and commenced digging up 
the ground. O God! were we to be buried alive? 
This was the conjecture that first suggested itself. 

If true, it was terrible enough; but it was not 
true. 

The monster had designed for us a still more 
horrible death ! 

Silently, and with the solemn air of grave-diggers, 
the men worked on. ‘The mulatto stood over direct- 
ing them. He indulged in high glee, occasionally 
calling to us in mockery, and boasting how skilfully 
he should perform the office of executioner. ‘The 
women and savage warriors clustered round, laughing 
at his sallies, or contributing their quota of grotesque 
wit, at which they uttered yells of demoniac laughter. 
We might easily have fancied ourselves in the infernal 
regions, in the midst of a crowd of gibbering fiends, 
who every moment bent over, grinning down upon us, 
as if they drew delight from our anguish. 

We noticed that few of the men were Seminoles. 
Indians there were, but these were of dark com- 

lexion—nearly black. They were of the tribe of 

amassees—a race enslaved by the Seminoles, and 
long ingrafted into their nation. But most of 
those we saw were black negroes, zamboes. and 
mulattoes— descendants of Spanish maroons, or 
‘runaways’ from the American plantations. ‘There 


spoken among them. No doubt, there were some of 
my own slaves mixing with the motley crew, though 
none of these came near, and I could only note the 
faces of those who stood over me. 

In about balf an hour the diggers had finished their 
work. Our stakes were now drawn, and we were 
dragged forward to the spot where they had been 
engaged. 

As soon as I was raised up, I bent my eyes upon 
the camp, but my sister was no longer there. Viola 
too was gone. ‘They had been taken, either inside 
the tents, or back among tlhe bushes. I was glad 
they were not there. ‘They would be spared the pang 
of a horrid spectacle—though it was not likely that 
from such motive the monster had removed them. 

Two dark holes yawned before us, deeply dug into 
the earth. They were not graves; or if so, it was 
intended our bodies should be placed vertically in 
them. But if their shape was peculiar, so too was the 
It was soon 

i 


We were conducted to the edge of the cavities, 
seized by the shoulders, and plunged in, each into 
the one that was nearest. They proved just deep 


surtace, a8 we stood erect. 


enough to. bring our throats on @ level with the 
| ‘The louse earth was now shovelled in, and kneaded 


were many of the latter, for I could hear English. 


firmly around us. More was added, tiie 
shoulders were covered up, and only our heads 
appeared above ground. 

The position was ludicrous enough, and we might 
have laughed at it, but that we knew we were in our 

The fiendish spectators regarded us with 
yells of laughter. 

What next? Was this to be the end of their 
proceedings? Were we to be thus left to perish 
miserably and by inches? Hunger and thirst would 
in time terminate our existence, but oh, how many 
hours was our anguish to last! Whole days of 
misery we must endure before tle spark of life should 
forsake us—whole days of horror aud—— Ha! they 
have not yet done with us! 

No—a death like that we had been fancying 
appeared too easy to the monster who directed them. 
The resources of his hatred were far from being 
exhausted—he had still other and far keener pangs in 
store for us. 

‘ Carajo/ it is good? cried he, as he stood admiring 
the work done. ‘ Better than tie to tree—good fix, 
eh? No fear ’scape—carrai, no. Bring fire!’ 

Bring fire! It was to be fire then—the extreme 
instrument of torture. We heard the word—that 
word of fearful sound. We were to die by fire! 

Our terror had reached its highest. 

It rose no higher when we saw brought 
forward, and built in a ring around our heads; it 
rose no higher when we saw the torch applied and the 
dry wood catching the flame; it rose no higher as 
the blaze grew red and redder, and we felt its angry 
glow upon our skulls, soon to be calcined like the 
sticks theniselves. 

No—we could suffer no more. Our agony had 
reached the acme of endurance, and we longed for 
death to relieve us. If another pang had been pos- 
sible, we might have suffered it on hearing those cries 
from the opposite side of the camp. Even in that 
dread hour, we could recognise the voices of my 
sister and Viola. ‘The unmerciful monster had 
brought them back to witness the execution. We 
saw them not; but their wild plaints proved that 
they were spectators of the scene. 

Hotter and hotter grew the fire, and nearer licked 
the flames—my hair crisped and singed at the fiery 
contact. 

Objects swam dizzily before my eyes—the trees 
tottered and reeled—the earth went round with a 
whirling motion. 

My skull ached as if it would soon split open—my 
brain was drying up—my senses were fursaking me! 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF AUGUSTE 
COMTE. 

As through the narrow portal, the poet approaches 

the Elysian fields, so in seeking to give a slight 

sketch of one of the greatest intellects of his genera- 

tion, the writer is forced to refer to circumstances 

of his own insignificant existence. 

In 1836, when the world was still young to me, orI 
to it—algebraically if not otherwise identical positions 
—fretting under the fancied insufficiency of private 
tuition in England, with hard prayers I wrung from 
my parents permission to continue the studies prepa- 
ratory to going to the university, in Paris. Here, in 
each branch of the education sketched out for me 
with no sparing hand, I was consigned to the care 
of the first professors of the day. Long afterwards, I 
learned with what difficulty the lessons of one of these 
had been obtained, but youth though I then was, 
I still felt, indistinctly indeed, their value. This 
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tutor, whose last mathematical pupil I was, was 
Auguste Comte. 

Daily as the clock struck eight on the horloge of the 
Luxembourg, while the ringing of the hammer on the 
bell was yet audible, the door of my room opened, and 
then entered a man, short, rather stout, almost what 
one might call sleek, freshly shaven, without vestige 
of whisker or moustache. He was invariably dressed 
in a suit of the most spotless black, as if going to 
a dinner-party; his white neckcloth was fresh from the 
laundress’s hands, and his hat shining like a racer’s 
coat. He advanced to the arm-chair prepared for 
him in the centre of the writing-table, laid his hat on 
the left-hand corner, his snuff-box was deposited 
on the same side, beside the quire of paper placed 
in readiness for his use, and dipping the pen twice 
into the ink-bottle, then bringing it to within an inch 
of his nose, to make sure that it was properly filled, he 
broke silence: ‘ We have said that the chord AB, &c.’ 
For three-quarters of an hour he continued his demon- 
stration, making ‘short notes as he went on, to guide 
the listener in repeating the problem alone; then 
taking up another cahier which lay beside him, he 
went over the written repetition of the former lesson. 
He explained, corrected, or commented, till the clock 
struck nine; then, with the little finger of the right 
hand, brushing from his coat and waistcoat the shower 
of superfluous snuff which had fallen on them, he 
pocketed his snuff-box, and resuming his hat, he as 
silently as when he came in, made his exit by the 
door, which I rushed to open for him. This man 
of few words was the Aristotle or Bacon of the 
nineteenth century. 

Thus for a year I daily sat a listener, not always 
attentive, and to the last but dimly conscious of the 
value of lessons which I can never forget in their 
higher meaning, though the angles and curves which 
they explained have long since become to me more 
meaningless than hieroglyphics. 

One would think that such a teacher, gliding in 
and out like a piece of clock-work, without an inter- 
change of any of the gentle courtesies of life, would 
raise only a repulsive feeling in his pupil. It was in 
vain I tried to break through the coldness of our 
relations, to establish that little preliminary gossip in 
which I have found some teachers too ready to employ 
all the time of their lesson; he seemed to say that he 
had nerved himself to a disagreeable duty, and that 
nothing should turn him from it. Only twice did I 
even succeed in gaining proof that he had something 
mortal in his composition. I had been six weeks 
under his tuition, and still persisted, with more, per- 

~ haps, of malice than of ignorance, in using the most 
abominably ungrammatical French in my written 
repetitions of his lectures. One morning he lost 
patience at some solecism more excruciating than 
usnal; and laying down his pen, he turned to me, 
and said: ‘Why do you persevere in writing such 
barbarisms?’ ‘You know I am a foreigner,’ said 
I; ‘how should I do better?’ ‘You can at least do 
better than this: write as you speak ;’ and he resumed 
his pen, correcting every fault of language. From 
that day, there were few grammatical blunders in my 
papers. Once again, and this time less wilfully, I 
encountered the same mild anger. I was at the 
time studying very hard, generally thirteen hours 


repented since—and I was seldom in bed till after 
midnight. One black wintry morning, after harder 
work than usual, I nodded over the lecture. With 
no straining of the ears, could I drink in the sense; 
with no forcing of the eyelids, keep them open. I 
dared not rise and take a few turns in the room, for 
this would have been a violation of our habits. So I 
sat till the humming of the voice, and the scraping of 
the pen, acted like a lullaby, and I was already three 
parts asleep, when suddenly a change of tone aroused 
me, and the words, ‘ But you sleep,’ recalled me to 
myself, only to see my tutor stalking out of the room, 
while I vainly tried to catch and appease him. The 
next day, he resumed the lesson where he had left off 
on the one previous to my nap, but not a word of 
reproach was uttered, or of apology allowed, by the 
insulted sage. 

From that day, I began to love him. Cold or 
abstracted as he seemed, the intellectual giant hence- 
forth won almost imperceptibly on the youth. I 
could not feel, much less measure his greatness, but I 
acquired an interest in the dry science he taught. me ; 
and had I continued under his charge, I might have 
become a mathematician. I had been taught to fear, 
not to revere my masters; if I had a liking fur 
any, it had been in proportion to his laxness; and I 
now found myself half unconsciously, and quite unac- 
countably, gliding into a sort of affection for the most 
unapproachable, the most uncongenial of them all. I 
was then the most unreasonable of boy-mortals. I 
cannot, therefore, suppose that this feeling was due 
to the sway of pure reason over my mind; I can only 
think that it arose from an instinctive perception of 
the smothered kindiiness which entered so largely 
into his composition. 

I returned to England to ‘keep halls,’ and devote 
myself to a new range of studies—stigmatised, I 
believe, by my masters and pastors as pure idleness, 
because not set down in their books; and it was two 
years before I was again in Paris, By that time I 
had become acquainted with what was published of 
the Philosophie Positive. From its pages I had learned 
that my old tutor was a great man, though hardly yet 
a celebrated one. I had learned to contrast his 
earnestness with the laissez faire of others; and a 
visit to him was one of the first pleasures which I 
promised myself in the capital most fertile in pleasure 
to youthful visitors. Mindful of the showers of snuff 
which had too often attacked my sternutatory 
muscles, I carried him a Cumnock snuff-box,; with 
one of our Ayrshire pebbles in the lid, and was 
delighted to find it graciously accepted. He put it 
at once into a drawer of his writing-table, and then 
told me that he had given up the use of snuff. He 
said that he had withdrawn entirely from the world, 
to devote himself without distraction to the politics of 
his: philosophy—that he no longer even read the 
newspapers, and had weaned himself from every 
superfluity. 

It was not till 1851 that I again saw him. He was: 
then the acknowledged chief of a school, and renowned, 
if not admired, among all thinkers. I had some little 
trouble in finding his abode, and it was with a beating 
heart that I pulled the bell-string. An old gentle- 
man in a dressing-gown, with a black neckerchief 
strung round his throat, opened the door. I almost 
thought I had misunderstood the porter’s directions. 
‘Monsieur Comte?’ I inquiringly said. 

‘It is I, sir,’ was the answer. 

The change in his appearance intimidated me, and 
T hesitatingly mentioned my name. At once he put 
out his hand and drew me into his sitting-room. 


a day of book-work—a fully bitterly expiated and 


Here I was able to remark the wonderful change 
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which had come over his expression since we had last 
met. He now reminded me of one of those medieval 
ictures which represent St Francis wedded to 
‘overty. There was a mildness in those attenuated 
features that might be called ideal rather than 
human; through the half-closed eyes there shone the 
very soul of him who had doubted whether he had 
anything more than intellect. ‘I did not recognise 
you,’ he said, opening a drawer; ‘but I think of you 
almost daily. See, I still have your box, and I keep 
my seals in it, so that I am often reminded of you.’ 
He spoke unreservedly of the honourable poverty to 
which the last revolution, in depriving him of his 
modest competence, had reduced him, and he told 
me how the generous sacrifices of some of his disciples 
had relieved him of the cares of material existence. 
He indulged me with a long conversation, every 
word of which filled me with fresh wonder. He was 
no longer the rigid thinker, regular and passionless as 
mechanism ; he seemed to have renewed his youth, 
to have added something to his former self, but how 
or what, I could not at the time imagine. In terms 
unintelligible to me, he referred to relations which 
had given impulse to his affections; he spoke with 
enthusiasm of the Italian poets, and of Shakspeare 
and Milton, whose works he had learned to read in 
the original; and—O surprise!—taking from his 
chimney-piece a well-thumbed copy of the Jmitation, 
he said: ‘I read some pages of this book every 
morning.’ 
I already had had cause to suspect that under that 
frigid mask which he wore in earlier years, an impul- 
sive nature and warm affections were concealed; I 


had heard at the time that the little keepsake I had | f 


brought had pleased him so much, that in speaking of 
it a few days afterwards his eyes glistened; I under- 
stood, therefure, that far within him was a loving 
soul; and I now learned, from a book which he gave 
me, the story of how he had found and lost the 
counterpart, the other half, which he had so long 
sought. The history of the platonic love to which 
he owed the late development of his affections, is a 
strange one, and the story of its heroine one of the 
saddest in the history of crime. 

Madame Clotilde de Vaux was the wife of a man 
whose misconduct had brought upon him a 
nation to the galleys for life. If not the original of 
the Maitre d’Ecole in the Mysteries of Paris, his career 
had been too similar to the one so hideously drawn 
by the novelist. This lady united to youth and an 
unspotted reputation, a poetic temperament and 
literary talents of a high order. She was pining 
in cheerless solitude, neither wife nor widow, a state 
void of hope, and incapable of forgetfulness, when 
she met Auguste Comte, the man of austere morals 
and unengaging manners, but towards whom slie felt 
the secret attraction I have spoken of. The acquaint- 
ance quickly ripened into a friendship, which before 
long became an absorbing though platonic passion. 
It was she who had opened to him the treasures of 
poetry, she was the Beatrix who awoke in him the 
feelings of affection, and under whose guidance he 
trod the ideal world of Shakspeare and Dante. 


So greatest and most glorious things on ground 
May often need the help of weaker hand. 


It was a friendship late found and early lost, for the 
lady was cut off in the prime of her years. But her 
influence did not cease with life; her image haunted 
him like a celestial vision for the remainder of his 
days. In her he imagined that he had seen humanity 
carried to that highest perfection which he believed 
to be the end of our destiny, and he united her in his 
prayers with his mother and a female servant who 
waited on him to the last. 

To one who had known Auguste Comte in former 


days, nothing can be more striking than the terms in 
which he writes of all these in the preface to his Posi- 
tivism ; his self-reproaches for his want of tenderness 
—he had never failed in duty—towards his mother, 
his unbounded veneration for his St Clotilde, and his 
respect for the enlightened ignorance of his unlettered 
servant, afford a psychological study as curious as it 
is touching. 

In the beginning of last September, I was again in 
Paris. As soon as I had fixed myself in lodgings in 
the same studious quarter in which I had first known 
him, I sought out the abode of my old master. It 
was an autumn evening when I stumbled into the 
gloomy porte cochére of his house. The porter was 
sitting on the sill of his lodge, knitting a worsted 
stocking in the twilight. ‘Is it here that Monsieur 
Comte lives ?’ was my question. ‘ Yes, sir,’ answered 
the man without rising or lifting his eyes from his 
work. ‘Is he at home?’ ‘He was buried this 
afternoon.’ 

I never received a greater or more unexpected 
shock. His temperament and his healthy habits 
seemed to promise a long career ; and the last time I 
had talked with him, he had been speaking of the 
employments he had marked for his old age, when 
he should be no longer capable of working at his 
philosophy, for he had rigorously determined the 
period when he should retire from what he considered 
his apostolate. 

I shall neither defend nor criticise his system. It 
is asubject too abstruse for these pages, and to which 
I could not do justice. Thatit contains many truths, 
that it is a wonderful monument of a wonderful mind, 
lew or none will deny, but fewer still will be found 
to accept his philosophy as a whole. He looks only 
on the positive, that is, the material side of nature, 
he has no tolerance either for spiritual weaknesses or 
spiritual aspirations. He is a system-maker, and in 
his love for his system, he is unjust both to his kind 
and to himself. A true child of the Revolution, the 
qualities which he possesses and which he wants are 
equally striking; but I do not fear to say that what- 
ever pure morality and true conceptions abound in 
his works are the genuine productions of Auguste 
Comte, while the childishness and pedantry which 
also distinguish them may be laid at the door of the 
conventional Frencliman. 


SNOW-DRIFT. 
Winxtenr’s white banner waves on every bough, 
The summer flowers and fruits died long ago, 
Their grace is gone, their graves are covered now 
With tablets of pure snow. 


And hopes and joys, sweet blossoms of the heart, 
And griefs that only human hearts can know, 
In space as brief have lived, but to depart 

And hide ‘neath mem'ry’s snow. 


I would not sing of these; my cheerful verse 

Can find a happier emblem, as I go 

*Mid brier and bramble, nature’s primal curse, 
All beautified with snow. 


Methinks, there springs no ‘ root of bitterness,’ 
No stinging care, no thorny shape of wo, 
But love may clothe it in a fairer dress, 
As these are clothed with snow. ~ 
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